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( Continued. ) 
THE RESULT. 


The result of these inquiries, therefore, is, that 
the Americans are ‘exactly the production of their 
origin, of their country, and of the circumstances 
in which they have been placed; that they are 
neither regenerated, nor yet that simple, innocent, 
virtuous, republican people, for which they have, in 
Europe, been taken; and that’ they may be most 
truly represented, by comparing them to a young 
man, unnerved and corrupted by sensual luxury, 
who has brought upon himself a premature old age, 
and to whom no palliatives, nothing but medicines, 
radically effective, can restore fresh vital powers to 
enter, renovated, upon a new career, and under a 
better order of things....[ now proceed to the second 
part of my work. 


PART THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE LANDeee.-THE CLIMATE. 


Air, water, and earth, are the general elements, 
by which, and through which, all things, in their 
endless variety, exist. Airis an active, water a 
mediate, and earth a passive power. We shall 
first make the air of North-America, the object 
of our consideration. Several learned men have 
maintained that America is the coldest quarter of 
the earth. But America seems not to be so cold 
as the north-easterly half of Asia. Siberia and 
fartary, according to all accounts, are, under the 
same latitudes, colder than North-America. In 
the eastern parts of Asia, no corn grows, so low as 
the 41st degree, which in America, may be found, 
as low as the 48th. Thus. much, however, is 
ascertained, that America is incomparably colder 
than Europe, and the western part of Asia, under 
the same degrees of northern latitude. The dif- 
ference has been estimated at 10, at 12, and at 14 


s degrees, by persons who did not consider, that the 
American climate, on account of its peculiarities, | 


does under no one parallel, exactly correspond with 
that of the old world, in any other. 

_ Various causes have been assigned for this supe- 
nor degree of cold. It has always been imputed 
‘o the cold northwesterly winds; and that of those 
Winds, to the continued extent of the continent to 
the north pole, whereas the ancient hemsiphere is 
at the northward surrounded by water. So says 
Doctor Schépf and others. Captain Carver, sup- 
Poses the northwest wind, to come first from the 
Southwest, and then to blow against the stream of 
the Missisippi; he then drives it over the great Ca- 
hadian lakes, towards the northwest, and to the 
Southeast, following the course of the rivers. His 
theory is, that the direction of the winds is fixed by 
the rivers; buthe should have proved, that the winds 
always follow, or blow opposite to the course of the 
"vers; according to his system, omly one of the two 





suppositions can be true. He should not have as- 
sumed alternately, the one and the other, accord- 
ingly as he thought them convenient, for the 
explanation of certain phenomena. Imlay says, 
the air is in winter, warmer over water, than over 
land covered with woods, and that the colder 
heavier stream of air, by means of its elasticity 
removes to where the warmth has made the air 
lighter by attenuation. And this seems in fact 
pretty well adapted to the nature of things. An 
Englishman endeavours to explain the greater cold, 
by the proportionate smallness of the new hemi- 
sphere, and because it is surrounded by the sea. 
Islands, says he, are always colder then continents. 
We have seen just above, that the cold was derived 
from the extension of the continent towards the 
north. These theories are contradictory. Others 
look for the cold, to the great Canadian lakes; 
others to the great quantities of fresh water gene- 
rally; others to the Allegany mountains. ‘The ac- 
count which appears to me the most probable of 
all, is that of an American, by the name of Wil- 
liams I believe, published in an English Magazine. 

He says this....The gulf stream on the north 
American coast, comes from the gulf of Mexico, 
where the air, and consequently the water, feat 
all seasons of the year considerably warm. This 
warm sea water, flows along, close to the American 
eastern coast, and parallel with it, towards the 
north-east. ‘he air, over this warm stream of 
sea water, must in winter be considerably warmer, 
and of course thinner and lighter than that which 
hangs over a large country covered with wood. 
This colder, and of course heavier air, owing to 
the constant propensity towards an equilibrium, 
blows to the south-east, towards the sea. And as 
towards the north-west, the air must always be 
colder, being in a higher latitude, hence arises a 
general pressure, and draught of the atmosphere 
from north-west, to south-east. Hence, the cold 
north-west winds, which at least in the middle 
and southern United States, are the sole causes of 
snow and ice. 

But proceeds this author, the sun’s beams are 
reflected only by flat surfaces, and from this reflec- 
tion of the sun beams, proceeds warmth. Now, 
the more a land is cleared of wood, and cultivated, 
the more level, and mirror-like will be its surface; 
and of course, the more will the ground be heated; 
consequently cultivation must entirely change the 
climate of North-America, and make it warmer. 
The cultivation has indeed already produced a con- 
siderable alteration. Ships, which during winter, 
were formerly kept for weeks toyether away from 
the coast, by north-west winds, are now detained 
for scarcely so many days. 

This appears to me the best account, that has 
hitherto been given, to explain the American cfJi- 
mate. If cultivation has produced so many great 
changes of climate in Europe, the same effects 
may be expected in America. It was in fact, in the 
days of Tacitus, as cold in Germany, as it is at 
present in the northern part of Sweden; and Ger- 
‘many has been removed by cultivation, at least ten 
degrees to the southward. That Horace speaks of 


| ice and snow in Rome, is well known; nothing of 





the kind is no, seen there. In the time of Dio- 
clesian, I think it was, the Adriatic sea, was mostly 
covered with ice. What an astonishing alteration 
has the European climate undergone since that 
period! What a melancholy picture has Ovid 
given us of the shores of the Black-sea! How soft 
and charming is the climate of the same place at 
present! If cultivation then, can so much improve 
a climate, why were any other causes of the severer 
cold of America sought for, than the extensive 
forests which cover the ground? The circumstance, 
that in the time of Horace, the olive-tree flourished 
in the southern part of Italy, seems indeed to cast 
a doubt upon this great alteration in the climate of 
Europe; but without taking into the account, the 
volcanic heat of the earth, in the south of Italy, 
which may perhaps qualify it for the production of 
tender plants, by making the air warmer than it 
would otherwise have been, it is by no means as- 
certained, that the olive tree would not thrive very 
well in the two Carolinas; especially as even to the 
northward of Charleston, the orange-tree grows, 
though to be sure, it often freezes too. We are, 
therefore, authorised to expect from the general 
cultivation of North- America, the same effects upon 
the tem»verature of the air, as have been produced 
by it in Europe; and the climate of North-America, 
with respect to its temperature, is constituted ex- 
actly, as a country covered with wood naturally 
must be, so that there seems to be no reason to 
wonder at it, or to rack one’s brain about pre-sup- 
posed unknown causes of this phenomenon which 
is susceptible of so simple an explanation. 

It is clear that when trees cover the ground, the 
rays of the sun cannot reach, and of course cannot 
warm it. The vapours from this cold ground must 
chill the air, and even after the trees are cleared 
away, the plough must break up, several times, the 
bosom of the soil before it can be thoroughly warm- 
ed. Consequently the improvement of the climate 
cannot be perceptible until after a series of years, 
and even until the woods are wholly cleared away. 


POLITICS. 
POLITICAL SATIRE. 


[The New-York Evening Post is so liberally filled with 
the essays of the politician, and the advertisements of 
the merchant, that much rcom cannot always be found 
for the gay and humorous cast of writing. ‘The follow- 
ing will be admired, and the Editor is more solicitous 
to preserve it, because he had thonght Dr. Arburthnot’s 
‘* Art of Political Lying’’ had superseded every thing 
else on the subject. ‘The author of the subsequent let- 
ter need not shrink from a comparison. | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING POST. 


SIR, 

Your exertions in defence of the cause you es- 
pouse are laudable in the execution as well as the 
design, and I hope they will be successful: Your 
hostility tothe enemies of the constitution is spirit- 
ed; but there may be too much even of a good - 
thing; or in other words, “ too much of one thing 
isgood for nothing.” I praise you so far because 
Iam a patriot; but I am angry with you as Iam 
a friend to tse arts. A notable editor gencrously 
invites you to add to your editorial code an art 
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(taken no doubt fro:a the “ ARTS ET METIERES” 
in French) which he professes that he and his as- 
sociates have practised, with some success and 
great credit. But you decline the invitation for 
ro other reason, that I can see, but because it 
comes from an enemy of the constitution—* Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes.” “ You are one of 
those,” as Jago says, “ who will not serve God if 
the Devil bids you.’’-—Therein, sir, you are wrong; 
as I will demonstrate. 

The ingenious gentleman to whom Tallude, tells 
you that you have yet to learn many of the arts of an 
able Editor; so far you have no cause to blush, 
for to my certain knowledge, nine in ten of the 
editors every where are in the same predicament. 
But then to put out of doubt what the artis, to which 
he particularly alludes, he adds to his precept a 
practical trope taken from the rhetoric of the Au- 
rora. In short, he tells you plainly that you are 
deficient in the art of mendacity—vulgarly called 
lying. Your best friends are compelled to admit 
the charge: but you are not too old, or too obsti- 
nate toimprove. Are youaware how much may 
be said in defence, and even in praise of lying ?.... 
For its moral innocence, nay, for its moral excel. 
lence we have high authority....no less than that of 
the greatest moralist, philosopher, and orator, of 
antiquity ; Cicero in his oration for an eminent 
lyar of his day, called Quintus Ligarius, justifies it, 
and even goes so far as to say, * Semper honestem 
est pro salute mendactum.”—Which may be thus 
translated—.¢ It is always right to tell a lie when 
st answers your purpose.” ‘This liberty of speech 
the christian religion invaded, it is true; but what 
of that!—In the new code which has supplanted 
christianity, there is not so much as one letter of 
an ordinance unfavourable to lying. So that while 
the old heathenism and the new, are in tts favour, 
its only tnterdictor, chrisuanity, is gone to sleep. 

Of innumerable instances of the wéi/ity of lying 
my limits will allow me to mention but a few: 
Troy, that old city, was laid in ashes: How? By 
a lies A pauper, whose whole ways and means 
consisted in the art of lying—a Lazar, a foreigner, 
named Sinon, took refuge there, was protected, 
and betrayed it bya lie. If that meritorious beg- 
gar had not told that lye, that old city, might at 
this day be in existence; a downright insult to the 
rights of man, as all old establishments must be. 
To come nearer to our own times—VWas not the 
eclebrity of the Brussels Gazette built upon its 
prolific power in the fabrication of lies'—Do not 
we know that the French monarchy gained more 
victories by that one art, in that one paper, than by 
all its fleets and armies put together? Here let me 
ask you, sir, what should prevent us from availing 
ourselves of the succedaneous aid of a few Gazettes 
on the super-Brussalite principles laid down by the 
citizen, in lieu of the expensive armies and navies 
which our frugal president has disbanded, to his 
ewn great popularity, and the safety of-—our 
purses? During the French revolution, the art did 
inamense service to the sway of ils successive rulers. 
A lie by implication respecting British affairs in 
Iyeypt made no small ingredient in the prelimin- 
ary articles of the treaty at Paris. And surely I 
need not add, that if it were not for lying, the people 
of America would not to this duy have thought of 
the finanical skill ef Mons. Gallatin, or of the wis- 
dom and spirit of Mr. Jefferson. 

Independent of the moral excellence and prac- 
tical utility of the art of /ying, it is recommended 
by the theory and practice of the laws of which it 
forms a constituent part. The best laws in Europe, 
I mean those of England, exhibit demonstrative 
evidence that it has been found incompetent to the 
greatest legislative wisdom to get at justice but 
through the medium of a falsehood. A fiction as 
£retion calls it, ov in plain language, a lie, is the 
ground-work of some actions at law. An action 
in ejectment, for instance, is a feigned action. 
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For many others, let Fohn Doe and Richard Roe be 
pledges for the truth of my assertion. 

There is moreover a consideration of no little 
though [ confess of inferior importance to those 
{ have enumerated. I mean the improvement 
which eloquence, and particularly newspaper elo- 
quence derives from a happy knack in the art o/ 


lying. What are all rhetorical figures but lies? 
hyperbole being what they callathumper. What 
is invention but facility in making lies? What 


is poetry but the science of systematic lying— 
of couching falsehoods in fascinating sweet words? 
—Homer now, whose character after the lapse of 
many centuries blazes with increased lustre; what 
created that character?-—Why only his being the 
most ingenious liar under heaven. Virgil, though 
allowed to be the more sweet, elegant, and correct 
ol the two, is held to be inferior, even by the 
pious Fenelon, only because he was but a mere 
nincompoop at lying compared with Homer. 

If you should be obstinate in your rejection of 
the art of lying, upon the proud, churlish conside- 
ration that your cause does not want such aid; and 
if, in contradiction to the advice of the kind Citi- 
zen and myself, you will persevere in making 
your periods in prosaic, matter-of-fact course you 
have hitherto preserved; be not active against the 
art; but take the matter up as a question of feeling 
— Virgil considers the art of lying to be an ad- 
junct to misery—He says 





si miserum Fortuna Sinonem, 
Finxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba finget. 


Which my schoolmaster has translated into Ame- 
rican, thus, 


A fugitive, bereft of pence, 
In lying finds his best defence. 


Iapprehend, sir, you have not dipped deep enough 
in the book of fortune, to acquire a taste for lying 
from those motives. Yet you ought, like many 
others, to take for granted that which you have not 
read, upon the ipse dixit of him that has. With 
such men ’tis true, you can have no sympathy; 
but there is principle which stands in the place of 
sympathy—exercise it in this—recollect that the 
art, to a share of which those gentlmen so gene- 
rously invite you is their all—their whole stock 
in trade, and that if you take that from them you 
** not enrich yourself, but make them poor in- 
deed’’—recollect the exclamation of poor fat Jack 
Falstaff when robbing the carriers. 


‘* Young men must live.” 


And let themlive. Do not like the dog in the 
manger surlily bark them away from that which, 
though te you bitter as Cologuintida, to them is 
food. Consider that nething dejects a trader so 
much as the interruption of his profits—and that 
by injuring them in unadvised haste, you may 
stop their career before they have accomplished 
the great purpose for which they seem to be de- 
signed. Cease therefore to interrupt them—let 
them proceed—and [ will stake my life upon it, 
that, in a few months the arts of an able Editor, 
which they have so prosperously practised, and so 
generously invited you to share in, will be clearly 
understood by every man in America, who is not 
shut out from the truth by a corrupt heart ora 
muddy inunderstanding, Join me then inexhorting 
them to proceed, and in the words of an antiquat- 
ed epigram vamped up for the occasion, say, 

Lie on Duane, lie on for pay, 
And Cheetham thou lie too, 
More against truth you cannot say; 
Than truth can say ’gaiust you. 

If you are immoveable, others are not. So pray 
give this a place in your paper, pro beno publico, 
and you will find me a fricna to 


THE ARTS OF AN ABLE EDITOR. 








MISCELLANY. 


(From the Loiterer. ) 
PEREUNT ET? IMPUTANTUR, 


As I was going the other morning to Dr. Horns. 
by’s lectures I saw an acquaintance of mine loung. 
ing against the college-gate, and gazing about 
with that vacant look, which generaliy indicates 
that a man does not know what to do with him. 
self. I therefore offered to take hini with me, 
and added by way of inducement, that the lecture 
was remarkably entertaining. He thanked me 
for my good intention, said he should like it above 
all things, but that at present he was very busy, 
und really had not time. I was, I confess, rather 
surprised at this answer, considering the character 
of the speaker, but I said nothing, for every man 
is the best judge of his own CONCCINS++..6My asto- 
hishment, however, was not alittle increased, when 
on returning about two hours alterwards, | saw the 
very same person in the very same place, and 
nearly in the same attitude; and where, I found 
on inquiring, he had remained ever since I left 
him. I was at first a little inclined to laugh at my 
friend’s method of making the most of his time, 
but when I came to set down, and think the mat. 
ter over cooly, I found, or fancied I found, so 
many instances of the same conduct, amongst 
those whom age and experience might have bet- 
ter taught the value of days and hours, that his 
folly was lost amidst the follies of a thousand others, 
and his behaviour no longer appeared extraordin- 
ary, because no longer singular..... There is most 
certainly no apology, for not doing what we do 
not choose to do, so often made use of by one 
half of the world, or so readily admitted by the 
other, as this very complaint of want of time... 
And yet, perhaps, none was ever more void of foun- 
dation. 

That there are indeed certain descriptions of 
people inthe world, who find their time more than 
equal to the necessary duties of their station in life, 
cannot be denied; but it unfortunately happens 
that from these quarters we hear no complaints of 
this kind, and that they who are ever loudest on 
the subject of time, usually make the least use of 
it....hus for example, I will readily allow that 
foreign ambassadors and their sectaries, compilers 
of newspapers and their runners, ministers to great 
monarchs, and waiting-maids to great beauties; 
nay, and even great beauties themselves, have 
always business enough to employ both their heads, 
hands, and time, and may occasionally find all 
three insufficient for their purpose. But how an 
honest English country gentleman, or a young 
member of this university (who are exempted 
from the troublesome duties which attend the 
above mentioned ranks) can with any degree of 
reason complain that their time is not sufficient 
for any thing they have to do, lown I am at a loss 
to guess. 

But what makes the matter more extraordinary, 
is the extremely irregular and inconsistent effect 
which the want of time has on their actions, and 
how very different it operates at different periods 
—I perfectly remember a country squire, who, 
though seldom in bed at day-light, and who, in 
the space ot thirty years was not ence known to be 
too late at the finding a fox; was yet alwaysso hur- 
ried on Sunday morning, that he never, poor man! 
could find time to go to church; and I have been 
told that there are to be found young men in 
Oxford, who are just in the sante predicament 
For all such reasons I am decidedly of opinion 
that so far from not havin: time enough, ou 
greatest misfortune in this world is the having too 
much, that our business is to make it as short as 
we can, and that he who coes this, best—best an- 
swers the end of his creation. Nor let this asser- 
tion, if a little bold. be deemed rash; since I have 
Lhe opinion of 4 very clever man, and the practice 
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of half the world in my favour.—Ter if mankind 
do not think of time as I do, why are many amuse- 
ments so eagerly pursued which have little besides 
the destroying it to recommend them?—And if 
Mr. Soame Jennings was not of the same opinion, 
why should he have taken so much pains in his 
celebrated Disquisition, to prove that there is no 
such thing as time at all? Could he have made 
good this assertion, great would have been the 
happiness of mankind, and proportionably great 
ther eputation of an author.—But, alas! Mr. Jen- 
nings’s arguments are more ingenious than solid, 
and rather plausible than convincing ; and many of 
my unhappy countrymen still find to their cost, 
that time 1s no imaginary foe, but a real enemy, 
whom it requires all their invention, and all their 
perseverance to get the better of.—It has been ob- 
served, however, that human industry ‘and human 
invention redouble their efforts, and act with in- 
creased powers in proportion to the difficulties 
which are thrown in their way :—and we accord- 
ingly find that they, whose situation most expose 
them to that sort of ennu?, which arises from having 
more time than employment, have ever been re- 
markable for a greater variety of those resources, 
which are properly enough said to kill time.— 
Hence the ingenious devices which have been prac- 
tised by those hapless beings whom a grand 
monarque, in his paternal goodness, thinks proper 
to furnish with a chamére garni in some solitary 
dungeon, and support at his own royal expense 
with bread and water..... Hence too, the scarce less 
ingenious inventions, those time-destroying amuse- 
ments, which are so much in use among those 
warlike youths, whom a sense of honour, and thirst 
ef military glory, impels to carry a pair of colours 
from one market town to another, for the good of 
their country. But whatever can be said in favour 
of any of the above-mentioned personages. and 
their inventions, I am of opinion they all fall ex- 
ceedingly short of some of the members of the 
University, who are greatly their superiors in the 
art of killing time. And that my partiality may 
not here be supposed to have got the better of my 
judgment, I shall bring an instance or two to} 
prove that the pre-eminence I contend for, is 
founded on real precedents, and supported by his- 
toric facts. 

Every one is doubtless acquainted with the fray 
which happened in the reign of Richard the Second, 
between the Pope’s legate and some Oxford men. 
Ido not mean to enter into the particulars of the 
story (which for obvious reasons is better forgot 
than remembered) but shall only observe that the 
row (and a fine row it certainly was) took its rise 
from a number of scholars who were lounging in 
the legate’s kitchen, and looking on whilst his 
holiness’s dinner was preparing. This, though 
ra‘her an extraordinary amusement, shews that 
lounging was at least as fashionable in the four- 
teenth as in the eighteenth century. But tiie next 
proof I shall bring is still more weighty and con- 
vincing, as it is drawn from no less respectable 
authority that the Statute Book of the University. 
For if there was not an innate love of lounging in 
all Oxford men, why shoulda law have been enact 
ed forbidding them, under very severe penalties, 
to loiter away their time in sitting on Pennyless 
Bench? which (as some of my readers may not be 
acquainted with Oxford) it is necessary to say 
stood exactly opposite to the city conduit, on each 
side of which the butchers’ shambles appeared in 
beautiful perspective, and must consequently have 
been a comfortable situation.....To trace the vari- 
ous modes of killing time down to the present day, 
Would open a field much too large for the compass 
of ny paper. The History of Ancient Lounging 
would be a work nearly as. voluminous as the 
History of Ancient Poetry. I shal) therefore only 
observe, that as we have not yet degenerated from 
Qur predecessors, so we have every reason to hope 
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that our posterity will act up to the example sct 


them by their fathers, and that the art of killing | 


time will continue to be practised till time itself 
be no more! And to convince the world I am not 
too sanguine in my expectations, I shall close this 
number witha weekly journal of a modern Oxford 
man, which, though Ll do not vouch for its being 
genuine, is as much so as many of those found in 
the works of my ingenious ancestors, Mr. Isaac 
Bickerstaff, or the man with the short face. 


DIARY OF A MODE! 'N OXFORD MAN. 
Sunday. 


Waked by eight o'clock hy the scout, to tell me 
the bell was going for prayers....wonder those 
scoundrels are suffered to make such a noise... 
tried to get to sleep again, but could not....sat up 
and read Hoyle in bed....ten, got up and break- 
fasted....Charles Racket called to ask me toride.... 
agreed to stay till the president was gone to church 
«eehalf after eleven, rode out, going down the 
High-street saw Will Sagely going to St. Mary’s 
--can’t think what people go to church for..... 
Twelve to two, rode round Bullington-green, met 
Careless and anew freshman of Trinity....engaged 
them to dine with me....two to three, lounged at 
the stable, made the freshman ride over the bail, 
talked to him about horses: see he knows nothing 
about the matter....went home and dressed....three 
to eight, dinner and wine....remarkable pleasant 
evening....sold Racket’s blind horse for him to 
Careless's friend for fifty guineas....certainly break 
his neck....cight to ten, coffee-house, and lounged 
in the High-street.....Stranger went home to study ; 
am afraid he’s a bad one....engaged to hunt to- 
morrow and dine with Racket....twelve, supped 
and went to bed early, in order to get up to-mor- 
rows 

Monday. 

Racket rowed me up at seven o’clock....sleepy 
and queer, but forced to get up to make breakfast 
for him....eightto five in the afternoon, hunting... 
famous run, and killed near Bicester....number of 
‘uimbles....freshman out on Racket’s blind horse... 
got the devil of a fall into a ditch...-horse upon him 
..sbut don’t know whether he was killed or not..... 
Five, dressed and went to dine with Racket....Dean 
had crossed his name, and no dinner could be got 
«went to the Angel and dined....famous evening 
till eleven, when the proctors came and told us to 
go home to our colleges....went directly the con- 
trary way.eleven to one, went down into St. 
Thomas's and fought a raff....one, dragged home 
by somebody, the Lord knows whom, and put to 
bed. 

Tuesday. 


Very bruised and sore, did not get up till twelve 
...-found an imposition on my table....mem. to give 
it the hair-cresser....drank six dishes of tea....did 
not know what to do with myself, so wrote to my 
father for money.....Half after one, put on my 
boots to ride for an hour....met Careless at the 
stable....rode together....asked me to dine with 
him and meet Jack Sedley, who is just returned 
from France....two to three, returned home and 
dressed....four to seven, dinner and wine....Jack 
very pleasant....told some goed storics....says the 
French women have thick legs....no hunting to be 
got, and very little wine....won’t go there ina hur- 
ry-.seven, went to the stable and then looked in 
at the coffee-house....very few drunken men, an«l 
nothing going forwards....agreed to play Sedley at 
billiards....Walker’s table engaged, and forced to 
go to the Blue Posts....lost two guineas....thought 
I could have beat him, but the dog has been prac- 
tising in France,..ten, supper at Careless’s.... 
bought Sedley’s mare for thirty guincas....thinks 
he knows nothing of a horse, and believe I have 
done him.....Drank a little punch, and went to bed 
at tweive, 
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Wednesday 
Hunted with the duke of B.....very long run, 
rode the new mare, found her sinking, so pulled 
up in time, and swore I had a shoe lost....to sell 
her directly...-buy no more horses of Sedley... 
knows more than I thought he did.....Four, re- 
turned home, and as 1 was dressing to dine with 
Sedley, reccived a note from some country neigh- 
bours of my father’s to desire me to dine at the 
Cross....obliged to send an excuse to Sedleyee.. 
wanted to put on my cap and gown;...cap broke 
and gown not to be found, forced to borrow....half 
after four to ten, at the Cress with my /ions....very 
loving evening indeed....ten, found it too bad, so 
got up and told them it was against the rules of 

the University to be out Jater. 


Thursday. 


Breakfasted at the Cross, and walked all the 
morning about Oxford with my lions....terrible fi z 
work....lions very troublesome....asked an hundred 
and fifty silly questions about every thing they 
saw... Wanted me to explain the Latin inscrip- 
tions on the monuments in Christ-church chapel! 
--- Wanted to know how we spent our time!.... 
forced to invent answers as well as I could.....Four, 
forced to give them a dinner, and what was worse 
to sit with them till six, when I told them I was 
engaged for the rest of the evening, and sent them 
about their business....seven, dropped in at Care- 
less’s rooms, found him with a large party, all 
pretty much cut, thought it was a good time to 
sell him Sediey’s mare, but he was not quite drunk 
enough....made a bet with him that I trotted my 
poney from Benson to Oxford within the hour... 
sure of winning, for I did it the other day in fifty 
minutes. 

Friday. 


Got up early and rode the poney a foot pace 
over to Benson to breakfast....Old Shrub breaks 
fast....told him of the bet, and shewed him the 
poney ;..--shook his head snd looked cunning when 
he heard of it....good sign...after breakfast rode 
the race, and won easy, but could not get any 
money; forced to take Careless’s draught; dare 
say ‘tis not worth two pence; great fool to bet 
with him..... Twelve til] three, lounged at the sta- 
ble, and cut my black horse’s tail....eat soup at 
Sadler's....walked down the High-street....met 
Racket, who wanted me to dine with him, but 
could not because I was engaged to Sagely....three, 
dinner at Sagely’s...very bad....dined, in a cold 
hall, and could get nothing to eat....wine new. 
a bad fire....tea-kettle put on at five o’clock... 
played at whist for six-pences, and no bets... 
thought I should have gone to sleep..,.terrible work 
dining with a studious man...eleven, went to bed 
out of spirits. 

Saturday. 


Ten, breakfast—attempted to read the Loiterer, 
but it was too stupid; flung it down and took up 
Bartiet’s Farriery—had not read two pages before 
a Dun came, told him I should have some money 
soon—would not be gone—offered him brandy— 
was sulky, would not have any—saw he was going 
tobe suvage, so kicked him down stairs to prevent 
his being impertinent.—-Thought perhaps | might 
have more of them, so went to lounge at the sta- 
bles—poney got a bad cough, and the black horse 
thrown out two splints; went back’ te my room in 
an ill humour—found a letter from my father, no 
money, and a great deal of advice—wants to know 
how my last quarter’s allowance went——how the 
devil should I know ?—+he knows I keep ne ac- 
counts——Do think fathers are the greatest Bores in 
nature.—-Very low spirited and flat all the morn- 
ing—some thoughts of reforming, but luckily Care- 
less came in to beg me to meet our party at his 
rooms, so altered my mind, dined with hina, and 
by nine in the evening was very happy. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS, 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRSs COLON AND SPONDEE: 

The papers have announced that a certain criti€ 
of Mr. Gipeox, and a grammarian who had the 
hardihood to oppose Bishop Lowth, and fairly 
kick the sudjunctive mood down stairs, is about to 
publish a Dictionary of the American vulgar tongue. 
We deem it, therefore, our duty 2s good patriots, 
and as fond lovers of provincial idiom, and collo- 
quial meanness, and, in short, of every thing, hos- 
tile to English sense, and English stile, to furnish 
this great lexicographer with all the barbarous 
words and phrases which we can procure. We 
add a short specimen of our vulgar vocabulary, 
fortified by numerous classical] authorities. Ve 
hope, in process of time, to add to our collection, 
and every one who is laudably anxious to debase 
his diction; to degrade the language of literature, 
to the low level of vulgar life; and to deride the 
study and imitation of the ancients, will do well 
to profit by our Jabours. 


Evincial - - - Boston newspaper. 
Lengthy . - ‘True American. 
Strenythy - - - ditto 

Spry - - Provincial. 

He's quite chish} : ditto 
IfIwashe - - ditto 
Carniverosity — = - Boston newspapers. 
News paporial - ditto 


The Boston, market, but- 
ter box, inspection dill Boston newspaper. 
I most guess. - - Provincial. 
Hellniferous. - - Officers of the Federal 


army. 
Its a dead set ° - Provincial. 
Neat as plush. ° ditto 


Happify.  - . - Presbyterian clergy. 
L rather expect. - Provincial. 

The flies is thick - Boston Ladies. 
Thats disingenus.? 


La! for me . - A Connecticut exclama- 
tion. 

He laughed me gerne, 3 Provincial. 
Rowen.* ° ditto 
On the Side Hill. - ditto 
My dafter. . © ditto 
I snore.6 ~« - - ditto 
By Finks. - - ditto 
Swapping Horses. - ditto 
Truck trade? - - ditto 
We spent two hours, a 

dickering.® - - citto 





1. The meaning of this beautiful expression when trans- 
lated into English, is, he is very cheerful. 

2. Avery general substitute for disingenuous. 

3. Gurned a corruption of grinned. 

4. owen. Iwas sadly puzzled, when this strange word 
first entered my ear,in my boyhood, which was passed in New- 
Eb ngland. T was told by the learned among the Aaymakers, 
that it signified the second crop, or cutting. I have hunted 
with many a “‘ blac letter dog” ina vain chace after this fan- 
tastic word, and verily helieve that 1 was in pursuit of a 
phantom. The elegant scholar will find the /egitimate word 
in the sixth chapter of Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
“ In the morning early, I called out my whole family to 
help at saving an after ‘gro wih of hay,’’ &e. 

5. On theside bill. ‘This is what, in the schools, wou!ld be 
expressively termed the cart before the horse. An English 
author of some little reputation for learning and genius, says, 
in his tractate upon education, addressed to Samuel Hartlib, 
“we shall eonduct you toa Sill side,” &e. But what is the 
name of MtL row opposed to American authority? 

6. I snore. OF profaner exclamations this is a pious 
substitute, by the * swauins, an? meaner sort of fole” in New- 
England, who are afraid to adventure on a holder wing of 
expletive. I snore is less fiagitious, than I swear: and far- 
ther, when you hear a vanke, with his eyes open, aver that 


he snoves, it may serve to give you an idea of our invention, 
} 


Wir, and hu NOUP. 

7. Grouch trade. This is nothing more than darter. 

8 DL ckering. Both the splendour and sense of this fas- 
cinating word claim more t] an a transtent memorial. In 
the gipberish ef Connecticut horse jockies, an order of men 
disp guished for pure morality, Dickering signifies all that 
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I dont know, but you 


might, - Connecticut idiom. 


Engagedness,® - Presbyterian divines. 
I coch it, - - € ornhill shop-keepers. 
Deuadheartedness, - Presbyterian divines. 
Stilish, - - - Boston advertisement. 


A likely pair of oxen, - New-Hampshire idiom. 
Amicbiliey, - - Boston newspaper. 





Of, and abeut,'° - ditto 

Go betweenity - - ditto 
Applicatory - - ditto 

ae usit ° - * ditto 

Lhree quarter dollars'* Philadelphia idiom. 

He done it - - ditto 

A little bit agot4 - ditto - 

Timeously - - Puritan. 

More, about the Negroes. Southern papers. 

LEVITY. 


ADVICE TO A YOUONG OFFICER OF THE MILITIA. 
DEAR TOM, 

J am informed by colonel Maraud, that you have 
obtained a commission in his battalion. I know 
not, as yet, whether to congratulate or condole with 
youon your promotion ; forI have not yet weigh- 
ed the disadvantages and advantages of it, so as to 
give a decided opinion upon the subject. How- 
ever, as it is, no doubt, very agreeable to yourself, 
I would not be thought to dissuade you from the 
career of glory which probably your stars have 
marked out for you; but, on the contrary, presum- 
ing on my superiority in point of age, and my _ 
experience in the service you have embraced, I 
trouble you with this letter, to let you partly into 
the nature of that service, and to offer you some 
advice respecting those parts of it, which to a 
young man are most important, and may seem 
most arduous. 

The grand divisions of your duty are: 

First, To handle the bottle with a good grace. 

Secondly, To intrigue with the girls without any 
race. 








honest conversation, preliminary to the sale of a horse, 
where the parties very laudably strive ina sort of gladia- 
torial combat of lying, cheating, and overreaching. It is 
unlucky that this mellifluous word dees not begin with an 
A. It would deserve the first place in the lexicon of the 
vulgar, It is the * ‘ red attice’’ phrase of fools to express 
the deeds of knaves. 

9. Engagedness. Colonistical discourses abound with 
words of this description. Mr. William Gopwiyn, who 
was for a short time a dissenting minister, in his ‘* Caleb 
Williams,” a book ef exquisite morality, delights to em- 
ploy words of this harmonious termination. Example. 
“Mr. Tyrrel discovered no contemptible sagacity and 
quick-wittedness,’’ Vol. I. See also St. Leon, passim, for 
more examples of the same ‘‘ verba ardentia,” employed to 
astonish the lovers of romance, not less than they once 
confounded the whining hearer, when the Hewerend Mr. 
Godwin was in the noviciate of his religious exercises. 

10. Of and about. This is avery pleasing circumlocution, 
This loving pair of synonymies grin at each other, like the 
two kings of Brentford. 

11. Caucus. No research has penetrated through “ the 
vast inane” of the seven fold obscurity of this rare expres- 
sion, 

12. Tree quarter dollars. Having, from my youth, been 


taught to think liberally of money matters, and not being 


very profound, either in pure, or mixed mathematics, I am 
unwilling to dispute with Philadelphia about fractions. 
But | reverently suppose, when she talks of three quarter 
dollars, her meaning is good, and if expressed, according to 
the laws of language, that this phrase’signifies three quar- 
ters of a dollar. 

13. A little bit ago. Meaning, I weet, not long since, or, 
perhaps, as Mr. W. Godwin would finely express it. ‘* Jn 
no lang time,”’ See Caleb Williams, a book, which I cannot 
refrain from recommending to al), who wish to corrobo- 
rate habits of what Dr. Franklin himself would call New- 
England curiosity. Moreover, this novel is worth regard- 
ing on another account, as it objects to the whole system of 
human life and manners, and, as for the first time, we hear 
the upright administration of the English laws, and the 
purity of British justice called in question. If this be not 
fnvention and novelty, why then I have no conception of para- 
doxes. 


* See Shakspeare. 











Thirdly, When you leave a place, always tg solr 


leave something behind you. at a 
Lastly, When you approach a place, to driye and 
every thing before you. a bi 


The first of these duties is considerably danger, 9 thos 
ous, and has been found to add greuily to the hor. fron 
rors of war. But inheriting, as you do, the spirit 9 for 
of a long line of ancestors, whose love of liquor chil 
may be traced up to the flood itself, it is impossi. N 
ble that you can shrink from your duty, though J to te 
you should fa// a victim to the fatigues of the dan it ye 
It will be necessary for you, therefore, to study the cult 
whole art of military dibation, and be perfect mas. 9 for | 
ter of the whole manual and vocal exercise, such i to a! 
as twirling a cork, inspecting the crust, calling fora HR it W 
toast, giving a toast, saying more, challenging with § becc 
pint bumpers, or filling the constable. som 

On the right performance of this part of your 9 beca 
duty depends much of that courage which your 9 to 5: 
country will expect you to exhibit in the day of J an i 
battle. Why is it that men are given to fighting J noth 
in their cups, if not from their drinking in fresh J noth 
draughts of courage, which enables them to defy, N 
as colonel Toper of our regiment used to say, even 9 nues 
the devil himself! It is very necessary to acquire @M ils ¢ 
a dashing, helterskelter kind of heroism, which fj exh 
impels a man to fight with no matter whom, when ¥ ham. 
or where. In all the annals of the art military, | part: 
never knew any good done by an army who went Mj you : 
to work soberly. time 

Again, to show how generally the principle of Jit sai 





















drinking in military affairs is adopted, consider Mj g''ass 
that our langurge has borrowed a set of phrases Minot | 
from this only. How often, for instance, do we MM child 
hear gentlemen say, “* our courage is out ;’’ when As 
you know this means no more than that the bottle J¥know 
is out? Happy is it, my dear Tom, that we have j§expe! 
acquired such skill in the philosophy of the human fMpoint 
mind, as to be able to recruit and repair its best Mleave 


passions by mechanical means, and that now-a-days JByou — 
a gentleman may lay in a pipe of fortitude that shal} Msilent 
invigorate him and his friends for a twelvemonth, fMbut b 

The second branch of your duty, or your em. throu 
ployment (which is just the same thing), is intrigue, Jjone 0 


As by the laws of war the women are not allowed ##ull o! 
to follow the regiment, it is very proper that the ereds! 
regiment should follow the women. But intrigue fof bat’ 
is necessary to you on another and more impor-{§ On 


igre: 
trade: 
really 


tant account, namely, that it includes in it all the 
various stratagems, dangers, and maneuvres of 
war, and particularly is a happy emblem of that 













very momentous art, the art of besieging. Some ffnot p: 
towns are to be approached gradually, some to be fMby re 
taken by storm, and some, no doubt, assailed by why « 


honor 
claim 
In thi 
0 sec 
ally af 
and, ¢ 


treachery; for, “ tricking in love is all fair.” 
With respect to the mode of intriguing, I do 
not know that it is necessary to give you any 
rules: such as are necessary will readily occur to 
you. To have as many intrigues upon your haniis 
at a time as possible, and where you have been 


successful, to make it as public as you can—is one ality, 
precept. Another is, to enjoin the common men Ms but 
to meddle with no intrigues at their quarters, with- It « 
out giving you notice. officer 


I should pay a poor compliment to your cous who b 


rage, were I to hint that the dangers on this ser- shoul 
vice are considerable. JI trust you are a stranger Mould 
to fear. As to fathers, uncles, brothers and such. Wt 
troublesome fellows, they may be intimidated in JF'S* & 
various ways; you may easily turn their pitchforks #F*P¢d 
against themselves, and make their horse-ponds Ht" « 
a covering for their impertinence. fa ta 
The third branch of your duty is, “ When you tu 
leave a place, always leave something behind you.” Tof—**": 
the performance of this duty you will be induced JRO's 
from gratitude. For, where you have been well hance 
treated, it is but natural to think you would wish MJ *°Y> 
to make some return. The two presents most com- ad ot! 





monly made on such occasions are children and ge 
debts. How the former may be procured I have ag I 

. . e AD: 
already hinted; and as, from their tender years, 9? <3 








some not perhaps a month old, and some not born 
at all, it is impossible you can take them with you, 
| and turn majors into milk nurses, or a battalion into 
a baby-house, you must of course leave them to 
those who may be inclined to take care of them 
from natural aifection. Humanity also requires this, 
for what can be so shocking as to render.a mother 
childless? 
5 No, my dear Tom, leave it to foreign monsters 
, # to tear from mothers their innocent offspring. Be 
, Ig it yours to repair the ravages of foreign wars, by 
e cultivating the arts of population, and providing 
. for the necessities of posterity. I beg leave here 
h @ to allude to the present state of oak in this country: 
a fe it was lately discovered that that valuable tree was 
h fg becoming scarce, owing to the narrow notions of 
some noblemen, who would not plant young trees, 
ip Me because, forsooth (they said), they could not live 
ip fg to see them full grown....narrow and selfish is such 
of Meanideat It reminds me of a man who would do 
1g nothing for posterity, because posterity had done 
sh Mg nothing for Aim. 
Y; No....I trust that, if military propagation conti- 
en dues as it has begun, a regiment may perpetuate 
re Mg its existence, and, all but commissioned officers, 
ch Me exhibit a series of generations as regular as Abra- 
en Jp ham, Isaac and Jacob. I have dwelt so long on this 
| part of the subject, to convince you that, if you think 
nt fm you are doing good to yourself, you are at the same 
time doing good to your country. I have heard 
of Mitsaid, that * Ze is a patriot who makes a blade of 
ier #egrass grow where grass never grew before.” I need 
segs Mgnot make a parody on this position, to show that 
we Mchildren are preferable to clover. 
en As to the leaving dedts, the subject is so well 
‘tle Hknown and understood, that I will not affront your 
ave Meexperience by supposing you ignorant of it. In 
van fgpoint of fame, however, it is necessary you should 
est JBleave something of this kind behind you wherever 
ays you go; for, if it should happen that history is 
yal} Msilent asto your deeds, your memory will not perish, 
ith, #Bbut be recorded in black and white in every town 
»m-fgthrough which you pass. It is not material how 
rue, one obtains fame. Fame is a variegated animal, 
ved Mull of spots, and stripes, and streaks....and the 












the credit which has been refused to a man in the day 
gue fof battle, has often been granted inthe billof parcels. 
yor- | On this subject, permit me, my dear Tom, to 
the digress a little. It sometimes happens that a 
; of Mtradcsman will grumble, and sometimes, perhaps, 
that freally may suffer; for a vintner, for example, is 
yme Mot paid as an apothecary would fully be, merely 
> be by returning the empty bottles. In such cases, 
| by why cannot tradesmen take a hint from men of 

honour, make a bonfire of their books, and _ pro- 
| do claim that all their debts are “ debts of honour?” 


any fn this case, they would have the laws of honour 
ir to MO secure payment, whereas at present they actu- 
ans Mlly affront men of honour by their paltry demands; 












yeen Mend, as you read in that admirable system of mo- 
one ality, The School for Scandal, “‘ paying tradesmen 
men Ms but encouraging them.” 


vith- It certainly is a most shameful thing that an 
officer (as yourself, I hope, will one day prove) 
ho has undauntedly braved a battery of cannon, 
should turn pale at the sight of a bit of paper that 
ould not stop a whistle. 

_ What would you think! How would your gorge 
ise, if, when you had conducted some dangerous 
Expedition, captured, for instance, a whole detach- 
ent of poultry, made a breach in the demi bastion 
Mf atavern, marched without fear and without dan- 
per through a meadow of terror-inspiring bulls and 
Tom:sc., or perhaps had conducted a party ot ladies 
ced ough the perils of the Bridgewater canal, with one 
well 2nce of being buried, and two of being drowned ; 
vish M@ °°Y> if, when you returned victorious from these 
om- fg" other like expeditions incident to your pro- 
andf/™!0n, you were to have your fear excited, and 
savefmc’’ laurels blasted by the vile hand of an attor- 
ars) M)? ¢Sged on to insult you by that discount of human 
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ature called a taylor!....By the dignity of Mars! 
could you bear it, 
aes Rare ‘* When you might 27s quietus make 
By a bare bodkin 2” 

I am afraid, my dear Tom, that I have made 
this letter longer than you will have leisure to 
read, espically as you are going into a service 
where you must accomplish actions, and not mind 
words. I hasten, therefore, to close with remark- 
ing, that the fourth great branch of your duty is, 
“© When you approach a place, to drive every thing be- 
fore you.’ JT shall dwell the lesson this subject, as 
you must be convinced that it is essential to your 
progress to overcome ail obstacles, and inspire a 
proper terror in all beholders. I would not have 
you, therefore, to regard such trifles as corn-fields, 
farmers’ yards, broad-whecled waggons, detach- 
ments of gleaners or hop-pickers. The military 
road has, time out of mind, been a deviation from 
the highway, though apparently leading to it. 

I have now offered you a few hints on some of 
the most material parts of your service. Time 
will not permit me to enlarge upon all of them, 
and you know enough naturally to render that un- 
necessarye I have said nothing, for instance, on 
gaming, because you may soon be innoculated in 
that disorder, if you have it not the natural way. 
I have likewise said nothing of detting; but, by 
the way, I would not bave you bet upon such things 
as battles abroad, and sea-fights; for these are ge- 
nerally so artfully misrepresented by both parties, 
that it becomes as difficult to know who gained the 
bet, as who gained the dattle. No, I would have 
your bets turn on objects more within you inspec- 
tion and more important....such as the race of a 
pair of maggots from a filbert....the colour of your 
landlady’s stockings....two to one that Kate Mat- 
lock has twins....three to two that Corporal Filch 
is hanged before Christmas....five to one you don’t 
produce a man who can repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
&c. kc. These are not only importan: in them- 
selves, but equally so as affording materials for 
rational and improving conversation. 

One thing yet remains, which it would be unpar- 
donable to pass by. I suppose you have already 
been looking for it, and guess I mean “ an affair 
of honour,” alias duciling, alias pinking a man. 
This would require a treatise instead of a letter, 
and therefore 1 must be brief, and confine myself 
principally to one topic...the causes of duelling. 
Now, as no challenge can be refused, I hope that 
you will select such causes as may appear dignified 
and becoming your character, such as the fleetness 
of a horse or the flightiness of a woman. I mean 
no disrespect to either of these personages by clas- 
sing them together, but I am vindicated in my ar- 
‘angement from a consideration of the causes of 
above a hundred duels, which have happened in 
my time, and which puzzle me very much to find 
where the seat of honour really is. Iam not, how- 
ever, afraid of your personal danger in the affair 
of duelling : independent of your good temper, I 
am of opinion that cuelling will very soon be ba- 
nished from the army. It is impossible that gen- 
tlemen of the army can continue a fashion which 
has been polluted by the lowest mechanics, who 
now talk of their honour as formerly they used to 
talk of their honesty ; who load their pistols oftener 
than they discharge their debts, and are more am- 
bitious of a character behind Montague-house, 
than on the Royal Exchange. 

I will now take my leave, my dear Tom, wish- 
ing you health and happiness, and a glorious retreat 
to the mansions of peace, when the “ dogs of war” 
shall be again chained; when you shall pare down 
your spontoon to a walking-stick, siioot nothing 
but partridges with your fusil, and beat your sword 
into a carving-knife. 

Iam, dear Tom, yours sincerely, 
CHRISTOPHE? CARBONADF. 


Late major of the Brenifard militi« 
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THE DRAMA. 


A new tragedy, entitied A/fonso, was lately per- 
formed on the Covent-Garden Theatre, for the first 
time. ‘The following are the principal charac- 
ters. 


4/fonso, - - Mr. Murray. 
Orsino, = - - Mr. Cooke. 
Cesario, - - Mr. H. Johnston. 
Futher Bazil, - - Mr. Davenport, 
Henriquez, - Mr. Betterton. 
Amelrusa, - - - Mrs. H. Johnston. 
Cttlia, - - Mrs. Litchfield. 
Estella, - - - Mrs. Se. Leger. 


The piece is the production of Mr. M. G. Lewis, 
and has been printed and published for some time, 
for the purpose, as the author avows among other 
reasons, “ of depriving his censurers of the plea of 
involuntary mistaking.”’ No disposition of that kind 
appeared in the audience of last night, as we never 
witnessed one more indulgent, although Mr. Lewis 
also declares in his preface, that “ after the reception 
of his De Montford, he is not vain enough to expect 
that A/forso would meet with a kind one.” 

Trusting, therefore, that all anticipations unfa- 
vourable to himself, or those whom he considers his 
censurers, grow only out of the partiality of an 
author for the offspring of his own brain, we shall 
speak with as much candour of his play, as we have 
done of his other productions, and... 


Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice. 


The scene lies in Burgos, the capital of Old Cas- 
tile, and in an adjoining forest. ‘The king, A/fonso, 
who is a model of perfection, is betrayed by a false 
charge into the punishment of Orsino, a most de- 
serving nobleman. His Lady flies from court with 
her only son, who afterwards, under the assumed 
name of Casario, becomes the favourite of the court. 
He had early pledged himself to a dying mother to 
revenge the wrongs of his father. In the prosecu- 
tion of this purpose, he contrives the banishment of 
the prince, privately marries the princess Amelrosa, 
who is in Jove with him, and then lays a plan for 
blowing up the king in his palace, thus making his 
way to the throne. From the various obstacles 
and difficullies which retard and finally defeat this 
wicked plan, arises the whole interest of the piece. 
The principal one is the love of Ottilia for Cesario. 
To gratily it, she poisons her husband, and next 
the princess; but Cesario still refusing to make her 
his wife, she threatens to reveal the conspiracy, and 
Casarioy to prevent the discovery, plunges his 
poniard in her bosom. ‘The other main incidents 
are connected with Orsino, who was rescued from 
the dungeon, in which he was supposed to Lave 
died, by the humanity of the princess: he is disco- 
vered in his retreat by Cesario, who urges him to 
revenge; but nothing can shake his loyalty, and he 
resolves to apprise the king of his danger. Itis at 
this point that the scene, always sufficiently active 
and impressive, reaches its highest degree of inter- 
est. Orsino and the princess are apprised of the 
moment when the mine is to be sprung; but there 
is scarcely time to reach the palace. She is desired 
to fiy to the vault, and delay the wicked deed, until 
she shall hear the sound of a bugle, which is to be 
the signal of the king’s removai to a place of safety. 
All is now anxiety, terror, and suspence. All en- 
treaties are used, and all exhausted; the torch is 
applied to the train, and the explosion is considered 
certain, when the sound of the bugle is heard, and 
ihe princess passes from a paroxysm of agony into 
adeliriumofjoy. This finely wrought scene closes 
the fourth act, and the green curtain being let down 
with it through mistake, a great part of the audience 
thought the play was over. If the moral of the 
viece did not require some punishment for Cesario, 
it certainly could not have a more complete end, 
lor Orsino had already sufficiently proved his un- 
tuaken loyalty. Ottilia had previously exptated her 
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effence, and the original plot was apparently ex- 
hausted. <A fifth act, however, became necessary, 
and in it the author has felt the difficulty, indeed 
we might say the impossibility, of reviving the 
lively interest which had just expired. To cfect 
it he has recourse, in his published works, to the 
horrible, in a much greater degree than that exer- 
cised in the representation. The poison adminis- 
tered to the princess begins to operate, and she is 
conducted, in dying agonies, off the stage. A battle 
Next ensues, in which Cesario and the king meet tn 
single combat, but are separated by Orsino, who, 
in rushing between, receives a wound from his son, 
of which he dies, and Cesario concludes the scene, 
and with it the play, by plunging his sword into 
his own bosom.... The only radical defect in the con- 
duct of the plot is that already alluded to, which, 
by giving up a great portion of the interest in the 
fourth act, makes the remaining scenes go off 
tardily. All the other defects are remediable....in 
many cases they are such as may be removed, not 
by the dificult mode of amendment, but by the 
simp!e means of omission ; of the latter class are the 


scenes in which the princess gives a description of 


the death of Ottilia, and Cesario another of the 
manner of her murder. [Every one must see how 
preposterous it is to exhibit the fact to the eye, and 
afterwards to give a description. 

The language possesses many beauties, but is 
rather redundant. The author also admits that he 
has here and there, detected some trifling plagiar- 
isms, rather of expression than of sentiment. The 
plagiarisms of both kinds are not so thinly scattered 
as he would fain believe. It would be easy, did 
time and our limits permit, to enumerate a variety 
of both. This character is so generally prevalent 


in the piece, that it exhibits very few instances of 


origina] thought or incident. With the morality 
we find no fault, the sentiments are pure and well 
calculated to improve the mind in the relations of 
public as well as private duties. ‘Taking it there- 
fore as a whole, with all its capabilities of retrench- 
ment, we do think, that when judiciously com- 
pressed, it will rank higher in merit, and maintain 
a longer existence in public favour, than any 
immediately modern Tragedy, except Pizarro. 
‘The passions which it involves, are made in general 
to work with unity and effect. ‘They are love. 
jealousy, ambition, and revenge. ‘Their combina- 
tion certainly prodiuce many scenes of forceful 
interest; and where they fail, it is in consequence 
of pushing the horrible too far. It is in vain to 
excite terror by adding murder to murder. It is 
not the act, but the motive of the act, and the cir- 
cumstances of the sufferer that regulate the impres- 
sion. Uniform applause attended the piece through- 
eut; in the patriotic passages particularly, it was 
not only loud, but reiterated. I-xclusive of its own 
mcrits, it was principally indebted for success to 
excellent acting. Mr. Cooke, in Ors:no,a mixture 
of the Brutus and the Cato, was very successful, 
particularly in the scenes with Cesarzo and the king. 


Mrs. Lichfield gave to Ottilia, a character full of 


violent love and jealousy, uncommon force and 
energy....it could not, indeed, be better supported. 
Mr. H. Johnston, in Cesario, Mr. Murray, in 
Alfonso, and Mrs. H. Johnston, in dAmelrosa, were 
also very happy in their respective parts. Neither 
prologue nor epilogue had any merit. 

The piece was got up with great splendour in 
decorations, and announced for future representa- 
tion with loud applauses. 


PROLOGUE 
TO MR. LEWISS ALFONSO, 
WRITTEN BY W. ROUGII, ESQ. OF THE INNER TEMPLE, 
SPOKEN BY MR. CLAREMONT. 


WITH many a fable old, through many an age, 
The Muse triumphant grac’d the tragic stage. 
Her power declin’d, forlorn she hangs the head, 
Cold ali her altars, all her vot’ries fled; 
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Incers'd she views her noblest effort fail, 

And tells to listless ears* De Monrfort's Tale. 

And can it be, that British hearts refuse 

To feel the sorrows prerm’d by the Muse? 

Can they, to whem no suil'rer sues in vain, 

lo ev’ry grief alive, to ev’ry pain, 

Can they be found thus tardy to conceive, 

That imag’d woe, which, real, they relieve? 
No....Nature’s gushing impulse never stays 

To count each chry s'al drop emotion pays. 

But whenso’er the form of grief appears, 

With lib’ral zeal sets wide the fourt of tears: 

Till fed with full supplies, wi hour controul, 

One master-stream of virtue sways the Soul. 

From fancy thus compassion takes its source, 
And Truth from habit boasts imparted force. 

“hen ruthless war his thunders huri'd around, 

The laugh might soothe, the sigh, tho’ just, might weund. 
For reason then, whilst madd'ning passions rag'd, 
And unrestrain'd, tumultuous conflict wag’d, 
Mourn’d o'er the scenes imagination drew, 

The grief too probable, the hate too tree. ig 
‘Then that won most, which Judgment most disdain‘d, 
The Jest, that stole us from the sense that pain'd, 


Britons, a fairer hour awaits you now; 
Lo! peaceful olive binds each manty brow! 
And as the widow’s bride, whose sorrows flow, 
W ith chasten’d emphasis and meeker wee, 
Dwells on the tablet, which she shunn’d before, 
And loves the cherish’d semblance more and more: 
So the trac'd griefs, that now no longer harm, 
Too near to please us once, again shall charm. 
Yes, Britons, peace rerurns! once move is giv’n 
The leisure to be wise, best boon of Heav'n! 
Haste! hail the dawning era with delight, 
Nor check the sweliing transport e’en to night. 
What, though our bard, no hallow'd flame inspire. 
Weak to prevail, strong only in desire; 
What, tho’ his breast no breathing rapture move, 
Like those that stamp with being, Basil’s love! 
Still shall) our praise the drooping muse restore, 
Pledge of success to those who merit more. 


FESTOON OF FASHTON. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The latest advices from the fashionadles of Lon- 
don inform us, that a new sect has arisen among 
the young men of fashion which threatens to ba- 
nish out of vogue the Bond street Lounger. 
Neither promenades, hunters, curricles nor boxers 
can tempt these heretics from the windows, or the 
couch. Exercise, they assert is the evil principle 
and repose the first good. Some of them are fire 
worshippers, others adore flowerpots, and some 
iie whcle mornings together under portable groves. 
suspended in balconies totally indifferent to the 
gaping croud and absorbed only in contemplation 
of themselves. A part of them complain of want of 
spirits, or tell you they are absent, when you are 
tulking tothem; others assert, they arenot athome, 
while they are reading out of Casement. 





RECIPE 
TO MAKE A MODERN BEAU, 


Take any thing....put it into a pair of pantaloons 
just large enough to contain one dozen; put a 
binding onthe topof the pantaloons (calleda vest) 
and attach to the bosom of the shirt anovai glass case 
with a wy in it; pare away the skirts of its coat to 
the width ofahat-band. If the subject is doomed 
to pass its time in the house, it will require a heavy 
pair of round toed jack boots, with a tassel before 
and behind. “ Lafttit up by the cape of the ccat,”’ 
pull its hair over its face, lay a hat on its forehead, 
and spectacles on its nose. 

N. Bb. Its hands must. on no occasion, be suffered 
to escape from the pantaloon pockets, nor the spec- 
tacles from its nose. 

———= 
THE FINE ARTS. 

It is the honest boast of our country, that she has 
given birth to many of the most illustrious philoso- 
phers and artists, who are now the pride of the Eu- 
* See the series of plays onthe passions. ‘The concluding 
lines were added at the request of Mr. Lewis, 











ropean world; and by whom the arts and science, 
therein are carried to their greatest perfection, 
It is sufficient, we think, to confirm our assertion, 
that we name a Thompson, a West, a Copely, g 
srown, and a Fenton. The invaluable volume of 
inspiration assures us, “ a prophet is not withoyt 
honour, save in his own country, and in his ow, 
house;"’ and the distinguished geniuses we haye 
mentioned, with many others, have received the 
liberal rewards and flattering honours of Europe, 
—While one of them is created a member of, 
noble order in Germany, another is exalted to the 
presidency of the Royal Academy of Arts anq 
Sciences in Great-Britain. They both are entitled 
by their merit to their pre-eminence.—We have 
not often met with specimens of the literary talents 
of president West—and he has been made the 
subject of ribaldry by that prince of Llackguards, 
Peter Pindar. But we have before us one of his 
lectures, pronounced the 11th December last, to 
the Royal Society on delivering the gold and silver 
medals, to those students who had produced the 
best painting, architectural design, drawing, and 
academy gure model. 

* In his lecture Mr. West took a cursory view 
of the Arts, from their origin in Greece, and pro. 
gress through Iialy, till they obtained an establish. 
ment in Great-Britain. He did not confine him. 
self to painting, but animadverted also on sculp. 


, ture, and hence bestowed high eulogiums on 


i’hidias, particularly noticing the celebrated work 
of that artist on Monte Cavalle, the subject of 
which, is a young man breaking a horse. Appel 
les Was Menuoned with high praise, as one of the 
great masters of the true sublime in the art, though 
unhappily none of his works descended with his 
fame. Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Michael An. 
gelo, Raphael, and Corregio, received a distinct 
paneyyric, and their appropriate merits were seve 
rally noticed. 

“It was the main object of the president to in 
culcate an attention to mind, expression, energy, 
and truth of character, as the great qualities of the 
art, and a conviction, that those great qualities 
could only be attained by the union of philosophy 
with science, not a mere representative of exter- 
nal form, but an animated, yet correct, appeal to 
the imagination. 

*“ Passing from this topic, which, however, he 
enforced by the example of those masters whose 
fame will be cocval with the arts in all ages, he 
illustrated the advantage and necessity of patron- 
ages This point naturally led him to a tribute of 
gratitude to the present king of Great-Britain. who, 
by his gracious countenance of the arts, had pro 
duced the establishment of the Royal Academy. 

“ After this fervent and respectful homage, the 
president took occasion to speak in the most en- 
couraging terms, of the progress of the British 
arts. ‘The excellence attained by the Greeks was 
the resuit of many ages, but painting could be only 
said to have obtained an establishment in that 
country for a period of half'a century; yet it can 
boast of professors of distinguished merit, and may 
look with proud defiance on the artists of those 
countries, which were once the favourite abodes 
of geniuses But much as the arts were indebted, 
for their present flourishing state in that country, 
to the illustrious patron, to whom he had offered 
the tribute of respectful gratitude, he observed, 
that no individual, however exalted, could give 
sufficient animation to the powers of genius, unless 
the great, the affluent, instead of lavishing theif 
possessions on the remains of any former art, 
gave a liberal encouragement to cotemporary ta 
lents. Without such encouragement, he obser’ 


ed, in conclusion, genius must languish, and be 
come as sterile as would nature herself, if deprived 
of the ocean, whose diffusive streams give lile 
vigour, and beauty to all by which she was enriched, 
{Boston Papers 


dignified and adorned.” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


« Jaques’ passes much of his time in solitude. 
we hope he will reflect there. “ Under the green- 
wood tree’’ his keen eyes may discern the fairies 
of moonlight, and the nymphs and graces. 

Ferdinando has been for a long time silent. 
We hope he will soon open his mouth, and warble 
q songs 

For the translation of a “ Greek Ode to astrono- 
my,” Which was transcribed from a London paper, 
and sent us ina very obliging manner from New- 
York, we are grateful to an unknown correpondent, 
fom whom we have frequently received agreeable 
selections from London papers. 

A. has all the strong, and all the graceful features 
of the scholar’s character. 


‘* Shrewd and of a well constructed brain, 
‘* Keen in pursuit, and vigorous to retain.” 


The just and well deserved review of the sermons 
ofthe Principal of Princeton College claims our 
attention. It is truly pleasant to the Editor to dis- 
cover that the discourses of asound divine and an 
edezant scholar of his own country have been no 
less liberally than justly applauded by foreign cri- 
tics on the highest wibunal. 

The Editor sympathizes with his friend ...... who 
has applied to his ill-stared fortune Dryden’s well 
known lines, 


“ The lucky have whole days, and those they choose, 
“ The unlucky have but hours, and those they lose.” 


and though he rarely indulges himself in the use 
of the querulous and elegiac style, he must apply 
the too faithful lines of the sensitive Cowper. 


But me scarce hoping to attain my rest, 

Aiways from post withheld, always distress’d, 
Me howling winds drive devious, tempest toss’d, 
Sails ript, seams opening wide, and compass lost; 
And day by day some currents thwarting force 

Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


A gentleman having lately observed in company, 
that a deceased friend, a /awyer, had left behind 
him very few effects. I can easily believe it, said 
afemale wit present, he had very few causes. 

The naked fashions must raise the sfrit of those, 
who follow them; as it is impossible for a lady to 
pocket an affront who wears no pocéet. 


SoLoMON says a virtuous woman is a crown to 
her husband. By this rule, the most valuable of 
the sex is worth only five shillings. 

In 1775 Dr. Tanner was vice chancellor of the 
university, and had an opportunity of evincing his 
attachment to the court, in a way which is sup- 
posed to have led to much of his subsequent pre- 
ferment. ‘The university had voted an address to 
the king, approving the hostile measures adopted 
avainst the colonies, which was, of course, opposed 
by Jebb, the patriot, and the whig party. One of 
the members actually refused the key of the place 
Which contained the seal necessary on these occa- 
sions. The courtly zeal of Tanner supplied the 
defect by means of a sledge-hammer, and was, in 
Consequence, soon after received by Lord North 
With a prebend of Canterbury. He was in the fullest 
sense of the word a tory, and an enemy to all in- 
Novation. As might be expected from such a 
character, he was liberal and generous, and his 
money was frequently bestowed in the patronage 
of learned men and learned publications. 

_A person was lately indicted at the quarter ses- 
tons for pulling the nose of one of bis neighbours. 
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It appearing that little provocation had been given 
to induce him to commit this rash act, he was re- 
primanded and severely fined. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Paris to his 
friend in Phiiadelphia. 


“On the | Ithof May,!I left Antwerp for Brussels. 
The country round the latter far exceeds any thing 
lever saw. Nothing in the vicinity of Paris is 
comparable to it, and I think even the beautiful 
Hill of Richmond, so elegantly described by 
‘THOMSON, is not its rivalk Country seats resem- 
bic palaces; and gardens of thirty and forty acres 
are very commonly laid out in serpentine walks 
and intersected by canals in every direction. At 
the termination of many a long avenue, some fan- 
ciful cbject is erected, a temple, a Chinese bridge, 
or asummer-house with foustainscontinually play- 
The country through Belgium is a continu- 
ed garden. It was much ravaged by the war, but 
has recovered again. I travelled trom Brussels to 
Paris in the Diligence, theonly conveyance through 
France, and I found it by no means so bad as I 
apprehended. On my route, I passed through 
Valenciennes, Mons, Cambray, Peconneand Roye, 
all fortified towns, but have every appearance of 
poverty. I saw more beggars in one of these towns, 
in getling out of the Diligence than you ever met 
in your life. I arrived at this great and wonderful 
city onthe l5thinst. I have beenso much occu- 
pied with my business, since my arrival, that I 
have seen, as yet but little. I have been in the 
garden of the Tauilleries, the Champs Eliseés and 
the Palais Royale. but I have not seen the gallery 
of paintings and statues in the Thuilleries, nor the 
famous Venus de Medicis, which is there. 

“ T have walked over the ground where the hor- 
rid massacre of the Swiss guards took place. The 
recollection of that atrocious deed almost chilled 
me with horror. The government of l’rance has 
changed by degrees from a democracy to a com- 
plete monarchy. ‘To what but a wild spirit of de- 
mocracy, which, for some years pervaded this 
country, can so great a change be attributed? It 
ought to Se a lesson for us in America; for that 
same democratic furor, which once reigned in 
France, now rages in America. Not content with the 
mildest and best government upon earth, the de- 
mocrats seek to destroy its very basis, via. its en- 
ergy, and by doing that the whole will fall. 

“© Napoleon Buonaparte sera-til Consul a vie? is now 
depending. No doubt HE WILL be Consul for 
life, if he please. The mode of election is some- 


: 
’ 
ing. 


the department, (observe, in the very face of govern- 
ment) where the voters are to write down their 
names, yes orno. Few willbe bold enough thus 
to expose themselves, by saying no.” 

A heavy complaint has been made against the 
authors of modern romances, full of ghosts, spec- 
tres, and murderers. The young ladies are so 
frightened, as to be afraid to sleep alone. 


It is not surprising that the Pope should have 
an apoplectic fit. His holiness has been afflicted 
with the falling sickness for many years. 

At the funeral of a young lady who died lately 
at Brighton, the pall was to be supported by four 
virgins. The sneerers say that by sending couriers 
to several adjacent towns, the set was, with some 
difficulty, made up. 

A parrot is at present in the possession of lady 
Brokerton, seventy years of age, which talks as well 
as ever, and increases in noise, as it does in years. 
The bird being a female, in some measure lessens 
the surprise. * 





what curious. A book is opened with the prefect of 
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Comfort for tragedy writers. “Tf you did not 
like my tragedy, why did you not diss 2”... My 
dear sir, no man can Ass and yawn, at the same 
time. 
The following iscopied verbatim from anorthern 
paper, and may serve to give distant nations anata 
wondering posterity some idea of the July style. 
* ‘Phe patriotism of this town, which was reluctantly 
confined, by the Sabbath, within the pales of redivion, 
burst forth the next morning, with a peal of bells 
and thunder of ordnance. ‘The earliest dawn offered 
a brilliant display of our national flag, from our 
shipping, public houses and places of distinction.” 
A lady of great wit and spirit, has been heard 
to declare that she was once completely silenced 
by a very stupid personage, in the midst of a de- 
clamation, and encircled by a large party of literary 
ladies and gentlemen. She was haranguing upon 
the preference slie should feel for ‘Tom Jones,-to 
Sir Charles Grandison, as a brother, a friend, a 
lover, ora husband. The silly gentlewoman, in the 
mere desire of prating, and perfectly unconscious 
of the great force of what she was going to utter, 
interrupted the lady orator, with, “ ladies and gen- 
tiemen, 1 am reading Tom Jones, but have not 
Jinished it. 1 have just left him in bed with another f 
man’s wife.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. DACTYL AND COMMA. 
THE DESERTED HOG-STY. 


IMIATED FROM GOLDSMITE. 





Sic transit gloria mundi. 
Where yon lank grass waves o’er the silent way, | 
And thriving weeds their branching arms display, 
Beneath the lofty maple's darkening shade 
Erst stood a dome of firmest pine-planks made, 
To beechen posts the obedient ends were joined 
The flowery creeper all yon side entwined, 
O’er half the fabric, were there seen to rise ; 
An angled roof ascending towards the skies; 
Oft on yon wall I’ve ponder'’d as I view’d 
The Aunyry inmates, there enjoy their food; 
Heard the sow grunt, the darrow feebly whine, 
While their shrill treble all the sucklings join; 
When fill’d with food, how oft I’ve seen them lay, 
Bask in thesun and catch his warming ray. 
Then, if perchance as snoring loud they laid 
They heard approach the sty the kitchen maid, 
Heard on the Yrough the well known swié//-pail 
sound, 
Or the thick ears of corn fly rattling round; 
How quick they started....oft I pondered then, 
And oft compared the ways of hogs to men. 
So the dull Lemecrat, his dosing keeps, 
And till the /oaves and fishes call him, s/eeps; 
But when he hears approach the long wish'd prige 
To the full trough of offices he flies; 
Though thousand offices the fool should clog i 
Still as insatiate as the ravening hog. 
There, oft the swinish brood in gambols gay, 
Sported the day and slept the night away. 
Now all these joys are fled, as late I view’d 
The site where once the cumbrous hog: pen stood;. 
No doar I saw his greedy jaws extend, 
No parent sow, her infant pigs defend, 
No squeaktng pigs with pious whine implore 
Their mother sow to yield her milky store; 
Thither no more at summer’s parting day 
Shall the blythe Aouse-maid wind her devious way: 
No more the swine rear’d on their legs shall stand, 
And ask the flowing beverage from her hand; 
No more express their squealing rapture when 
Loaded with corn the farmer seeks their pen, 
Jr when Aurora's crimson light appears, 
No more shall wAine their matins in our ears. 
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© Jdieness, in thee the cause we trace 

Ofallthe si/ent sadness of this place; 

For had the farmer's yard with wood been stored, 

The Sty had stood, and there pigs still had snored. 

It was a winter's day, “ fast fell the snow,” 

And bleakly round the borean blast did blow, 

When the stern farmer, so the fates ordain, 

Doomed the warm pen no longer should remain, 

Doomed the dry planks his kitchen fires should 
rrace, 

And the oak trough supply the dack log’s place; 

‘The swine astonished heard their cheerless fate, 

And deep despair in every visage sate. 

And first the good old Boar prepared to go, 

Leave the warm sty for heaps of drified snow; 

He marched in virtue bold with solemn pace, 

While the big tears bedew’d his manly face; 

Not for himself he wept, the whining train 

OF infant followers, call’d his tears amain. 

The Sow in louder plaints expressed her woes, 

With sullen grunt the mournful barrow goes; 

yet oft he pauzed and looked with wishful eye, 

At the lone hog’s trough and deserted sty: 

The group of pigs, groped onward, far behind, 

And squeaked their anguish to the sighing wind. 

Now the rank hog-weed, shades the dark’ned 
ground, 

And baleful night-shade spreads its vines around. 
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Cetera desunt. 
Cambridge, September 3, 1802. 


FROM THE EVENING POST. 
“« THE ARTS OF ABLE EDITORS.” 


LARRY O'SHANAHAN’S KIND INVITATION TO “ PA- 
TRIOTIC ALIENS.’ (a) 
[To the tune of A!) Croker} 
All you who’d be instructors without having any 
Jearning ; 
All you who would dictate, and judge, without the 
least discerning ; 
Who fain would pass for honest men, with gibbets 
in your faces, 
And look so bold, while branded with manifold dis- 
graces, 
Come hasten here, and learn from me the 
Arts of able Editors. 
I'll teach you all the Arts of an able Editor. 


Altho’ from dirt and dung-hills, you like toadstools 
should have grown up 


Or aping of the gentleman, with vanity, are blown | 


up; 
Altho’ the spawn of jail-birds foul; or e’en the 
filthy pledges 
Of mumping beggars, litter’d under Lurepean 
hedges, 
You may thrive here by learning «7 the ris 
of able Editors 
So I'll teach you al/ihe Arts of an able Edi- 
tore 


If from the bogs of county Tip*, or from some 
British village, 
Compell’d to fly for murder, treason, theft, or high- 
way pillage, 
Come hither to Columbia’s shore, look confident, 
and hector, 
And you'll find a certain great man here, your crony 
and protector, 
If you only wil! but learn from me t/e Arts 
of an Editor, 
If you'll learn all the Arts of an able Editor. 





(a) ‘ Patriotic Aliens,” a late Democratic toast. 
* This in English means the county of Tipperary, of 
which the assize town is Clonimell. 








THE PORT FOLIO. 


Altho’ with peeping through the grates at sign of 
bag and wattle,t Sir, 

Your face has scars of many bars, as if receiv’d in 
battle, Sir; 

Though in each line, (I should say rope) pourtray’d 
are death and sin, Sir, 

Sagacious J n will find a grace in every 
grin, Sir, 








If you'll only take pains to be his able editors, 
If you'll learn all the Arts of an able Editor. 


Altho’ stag-bailt and perjury were written in your 
looks, Sir, 
And though your nose should be squeez’d flat by 
kissing of the book, Sir, 
For a come-of, our patron here, behind won’t let 
you lag, Sir, 
But neatly say, “ the Bible’s nought but lamp-black 
and old rags’’ Sir. 
If you'll only lie and swear to it Ike an 
able editor, 
If you'll learn all the Arts of an able Editor. 


Come, Dermot, Matt, Mighel,|| and Pat, my 
jewels make haste over, 
To milk«and potatoes bid farewel, for here you’ll 
live in clover; 
And when you land, cry boldly out, “I’m now 
good as the best of you, 
By Jasus now J’// lie, and swear, and vote like all 
the rest of you;” 
And then you'll get a polish from our able 
little editors, 
Oh! you'll learn a// the Arts of an able Editor. 


And now dear boys remember well the story of 
the pitcher, 
And while you may, get out o’the way, of that 
curs’d thing the snitcher.** 
From foggy Luropean air this safer climate wins ye, 
The yellow-/ever may be cur’d, but not the hempen- 
guingyetT 
Come then, receive fraternal hugs from all 
our able editors, 
You'll quickly learn to con by rote, the Arts 
of able Editors. 


Explanation of one thing perhaps you may desire, 
Sir, 
And * what’s the arts of editors!” before you move 
require, Sir; 
It is to make the whole you say, beginning, end 
and middle, Sir, 
One burning lie, enough to raise a blister on a 
griddle, Sir. 
So easy is’t to learn, you see, the Arts of 
able Editors, 
How easy then to learn, all the Arts of able 
Editors ! 


With heart, dear Pat, as black as hat, and front 
with brand of gibbet, 
And some of those sweet qualities old Baily Rolls 
exhibit ; 
A head eternally confus’d with foul and noxious 
vapours, 
With lies, impostures, and detraction, daubing 
daily papers ; 
Those, and those alone, are all the Arts of 
able Editors, 
Oh! the precious Arts of our able Editors!!! 





¢ In the slang of Ireland the jail is called sometimes, 
*« the sign of the bag and wattle,”’ from the prisoners putting 
out from the upper windows a wattle, or pole, with a bag 
appended to it to receive the alms of passengers below. 

t Stag-bail....A set of infameus men hire themselves to be 
bail, and will swear themselves worth 5000 dollars, when 
pot are not worth perhaps five cents....this is called Stag- 

al. 

|| Mighel. .. The common Irish way of saying Michael. 

** Snitcher....Slang name for the gallows 

tt Hempen quinzy..,..The slang for hanging. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


A RECEIPT TO MAKE A GHOST, 


% 
ADDRESSED TO A LADY, WHO TOLD THE AUTHOR 
SHE PRAYED TO SEE A GHOST. 


Take a man who adores you...and do but look 
round, 

With those bright sparkling eyes, and he’ll quick. 
ly be found, 

Then receive him at first with good nature and 
ease 

And use all thy ways,...thou hast manys..to 
please ; 

Let him hang on thy looks, and be blest with tha 
smile, 

Which could sorrow herself for a moment beguile, 

If he speaks but a word, be all quiet attention, 

Affability, meekness, and sweet condescention. 

But, when thus thou hast raised him to Visions 
above, 

And he figures exstatic the raptures of Love; 

Then be sudden, and quickly reverse the beha. 
viour, 

Let thy cruelest scorn be considered a favour, 

When compar’d with the punishment thou hast 
in store, 

lor the wretch who thy charms thus presumes to 
adore: 

Instead of those ways you first thought of to please 
him, 

Invent all the arts to torment and to tease him, 

If he speaks to thee now, wonder at his assurance, 

And esteem his civilities past all endurance, 

If thou can’st, thy agreeable manners forget ; 

Be this moment a prude, and the next a coquette, 

Not the * poppy’s mild juice, thou hast made him 
so mad, 

Can restore the sweet sleep, which he yesterday 
had. 

See he sickens and dies, and becomes the dear crem 
ture 

Thou hast long pray’d to see....without limb, with 
out feature; 

And if it be true, what great PLaro once said, 

The old Grecian sage, that the souls of the dead, 

lor the things, which they held here in high ad- 
miration, 

Still pine, and forsake not their old habitation; 

~He will still Aover round thee a delicate Ghost, 

As the dearest of things, which on earth pleas’d 
him most, 

Then be not surprised, if you hear a deep sigh, 

And should see Mr. Ghost gliding pensively by; 

He will do thee no harm, but he still loves to gaze 

On those charms, which have set the whole world 
in a blaze. 





* The ingenious author of the above easy lines, evidently 
had in his mind Jago’s remark, when he moralizes upon 
the perturbed features of the zealous Moor. 


Not poppy, nor mandragora 
Nor all the drowsy s»rups of the world 
Shall ever med’cine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which, thou owd’st yesterday. 


{ Note by the Editor of the Port Folio. 
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